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INTRODUCTION 



There is no questioa that « vuiety of position pipers, books* artides. 
Elm, and ilide-tape prejenUtioni rclitcs to the title of this hook, Des^ega* 
tion, Qdtunlism and Hummistru F*irther, we can al] assume that the tojncs 
are net discteet concepts, rtther» they are a part of a continjum of human 
rebtimihips that has yet to find itself institutionalized in schools, colleges, 
univeistjcs and society as a whole. 

Tlie Brown I and Brown II court decisions provided the impetus for 
the escalaticHi of concerns as to how one person interacts with another in a 
strange institutional setting such as the school. These decisions struck down 
the "sepaiate but equal^ idea that permitted schools for whites and schods 
for blacks. Emerging from these landmark decisions were policies that im- 
pacted the curricula, the faculty, the staff and students of the public school 
system. Recognimg that 21 years of trials and errors in implementing school 
desegregation have produced limited results, two public sdiool pjpcrmten- 
dents. Dr. Josei* Pete and Dr. H.B. Pinkney, attempt to dramatize the need 
for a continuous concern relative to curricular and personnel pohaes that 
facilitate school desegregation. 

Desegregation with its concomitant of biculturalism and bi-racialism 
proved to be insufficient for the variety of ethmc, racial and cultural groups 
who at one time attempted to become assimilated mto the Amencan meltmg 
pot. Thus, the emergence of plural diversity and the resultant benefits en- 
larged the concerns of educators, thus, focusing upon such assumptions as 
presented by Dr. Florence Roane m her chapter on "MuItKthmc Understand 
ing.** 

The American Association for Colleges of Teacher Education has 
provided leadership for multicultural educauon on a national basis and its 
sutement. "No One Model American - (NOMA), is presented. The concern of 
institutionalizing has been expressed in '*ls The Class Half Empty or Half 
Filled?" 

Finally, the totality of "freeing" individuals to realize their potential is 
broached in "Humanism and the Gassroom Teacher." 
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SCHOOL DESEGREGATION AND ITS IMPAGT UPON 



.CURRICULAR POLICIES AND PRACTICES 



By 

Joseph L Pete, 



Intioductoiy Remariu 

Let me begin my introductory remarks by saying that the subject of 
teacher preparation is an area which is vital to our educational stability and 
one that is dear to my heart. I cannot stress the importance of how necessary 
it is that we have the most effective teachers possible in an instructional 
program for pupils. Having a high quality core of teachei personnel fuses a 
stronger link to successful pupil growth and achievement. We hear quite often 
in the syndrome of educational circles (which is mentioned with misgivings) 
that because of the educational shamble in^ which we find ourselves today, 
there is little hop« of corralling forces and rising to the occasion of societal 
needs in the fleld of education. I maintain that it is absolutely necessary that 
we continue to emphasize stringent requirements at the entry level of teacher 
education. I have always been a firm believer in putting my best foot forward 
and I feel the same way about teacher preparation. If somehow we must have 
ineffective personnel in our field, let's screen the weak ones out first. 

I find it rather timely and fitting that a discussion of this nature takes 
on the thrust of highlighting and discussing the topics that have been out- 
lined, I particularly mention this for two specific reasons. Number One. Too 
long now has little, if any, attention been given to the concerns of multi 
cultural education. iVwm^er Two. As reported by tht School Administrator's 
Bulletin (Fall, 1973), a contract to design a national study of the impact of 
school desegregation has been awarded to the Rand Corporation by the U.S. 
Commission's Office on Civil Rights. It is worthy to point out that, with the 
exception of a very few local studies, the Ccleman Report of 1966 is virtually 
the only piece of serious research that has been done in the area of school 
desegregation and presently it is being reviewed. 

In getting to the task at hand, I find it ineffective and even less ap* 
pealing to develop and establish a definitive rationale on, ''what impact 
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school desegregation has had on curricular policies and practices?" I therefore 
find it appropriate that we move forward and address ourselves to the topics 
that have been specified and try to arrive at possible implications for a multi- 
cultural teacher education program. Most professionals, like myself, were 
cither involved or in some way identified witli the total desegregation process. . 
In conjunction with that," it would be a mistake for me not to mention that 
whatever the impact-be it desegregation^ or otherwise -exerted efforts must 
be made to develop a unified construct in the area of curriculum, thereby 
seizing the opportunity for establishing a compatible educational program 
that is geared to the needs of students. Should we fail tc provide this kind of 
educational structure, then may heaven forbid. 

Consciousness 

From all of the information researched and the contact made individ- 
ually with 'respect to school desegregation, the number one item most often 
suigled out as having the greatest impact on curricular policies and practices 
was tl:*, consciousness and awareness in the minds of certain ethnic groups 
that something immediately had to be done to improve the "quaiiiy of educa- 
tion" fox all children who attend our schools across the country. 

School desegregation has made everyone take a second hard look at 
himself and forced all ethnic groups to do something about what they saw. 
Now, what did we see? We saw traditionally college-oriented curriculum 
dommation within programs. We have all heard the cliche "change the child 
or change the curriculum." Most educators would agree on the latter alterna- 
tive, but this was not the case in the education of many minority groups (and 
particularly blacks). Immediately, ethnic minorities within our society began 
to recognize arid rationalize, why the sudden change, and over concern for 
the welfare of all students? The reason also became very evident during this 
time why "quality education" had to be held as an item of "high priority/' 
The implication knd rationale were simple deductions. It was noted that we 
were about to experience a complete mixing of different ethnic groups. 
Ethnic majorities felt that one sure way to see that their httle Sally, Dick and 
Jane were going to be taken care of was to emphasize the need to include all 
children in a support effort of quality education, 

/ 

For the first time ia the history of'educational change, community 
involvement without question could be relied upon as related to the school 
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society. This c(Micem was shared by educators, the business world and parents 
alike, especially the parents of children who were directly involved. There 
now existed an urgency to revamp and modify the school curriculum to 
match the needs of all ethnic groups and to insure that each pupil be treated 
with respect, recognition and understanding. This was not true in all cases. I 
am reminded of the fact that in 1975, we continue to have people who are 
still debating whether certain ethnic groups should be formally educated or 
not. 

Large enrollment of minorities, where they in fact become the major- , 
ity has had a great impact on the outcome of curriculum policies and prac- 
tices. Fro'a the standpoint of community support and involvement the 
response on school bond issues and the increase of school mileage has gener- 
ally been in it with complete "thumbs-down." The feeling of the general^ 
public and the attitudes on the part of influential entrepreneurs within many 
communities is that they are not in full support of education for minorities; 
In cases where the ratio is 75 percent majority and 25 i>ercent minority, there 
is no problem, finance seems to be quite adequate. However, it becomes 
rather difficult to imagine that anything less than full support is provided in 
attempting to re-structure all phases of the school curriculum in our schools 
today, yet this can certainly be cited as a misdirection.of our future course in 
tomorrow's education. c 

As a result of direct and observational impact attributed by school, 
desegregation on curriculum, changes did in fact occur. During this period, 
many of the changes made were identified as both acceptable and nonaccept- 
able. Brazziel, in his article on "Quality Education for Minorities," stated that 
during the desegregated period of school^tegration, the United States went 
through an experience described as a nervotd^reakdown with respect to our 
school situation, I.'nmediately, we begin to feel th^mpact on practices within 
the schools. X. 

Practiccsjmpact 

Out of this classic upheaval came the concept of behavioral objectives 
and the need for individualized instruction. These terms registered nothing 
new on the educational scene because good teachers had always piescribed 
and directed pupil instructions on the basis of individual needs. But some- 
how, it was communicated that a new direction had to be taken with the 



oncoming of mixed staff and student populaftion. There was this feeling of 
inadequate preparation on the part of minority groups and many questions 
were asked as to "how effectively they would perform in working with the 
majority ethnic group." ITiis was not the only concern. There arose the 
problem of high and low achievers mixed together and what kind of standard 
was to be maintained with respect to student achievement. We are still work- 
ing on that particidar problem. 

A study conducted within the Sacramento school system in. 1971 pur- 
ports that the impact of school desegregation in the area of curriculum is 
hi^y related to the improvement of readings and math achievement scores. 
In this study, 74 blacks and Oiicano students were bussed to a predoiiiinately 
white school, while 198 others were maintained in an all segregated center. I 
can't say that I find this research at all refutable. But some of you may be of 
the opinion that if you had top-flight teachers and adequate materials, you 
couJd probably match siinilar gains as reported in the above results. 

Other identified curricular practices began to surface during this stage. 
Team teaching certainly became popular and later we began to take on the 
idea of differentiated staffing. Another concept in our jpproach to teaching 
that became very popular was the idea of homogenepus grouping. This one 
gave us a lot of concerns because we ended up with desegregated classes in an 
integrated situation. Another practice which really turned out to be most 
disappointing, was the adding of a few black heroes to a study list in a liter- 
ature course or by putting a few books on blacks in the library and taking 
claim for a black or ethnic studies program within the schools. Most assured- 
ly, members of ethnic minorities have vigorously attacked this, traditional 
educational policy which was deJ^ed primarily to perpetuate only one cul- 
tural heritage. The plea has been that this one-way heritage is^ inherently 
ethnocentric, unjust, and unrealistic in a culturally pluralistic setting. Curricu- 
lum materials which treat minorities very stereotypically must be abandoned. 
An authentic and diversified approach must be taken toward Black History 

and Ethnic Studies to facilitate the realities of multicultural education. 

<? 

I do not mention these kinds of practices to be critical but merely to 
point out that changes did occur within our schools. We could continue, to 
lengthen our list of additional happenings, but it would further serve no 
»)urpose. We now move to the impact of school desegregation upon school 
pohcy. 

6 . 



Policy Impact 



At the outset, school polices reflected veiy Jittle change as a result of 
school desegrefation. For example, some schook still cannot understand wbry 
black diSdrtn did not want to play ^^DixSe** in the sdiool band-or salute a 
.G>nfederate flag. Surprisni^y, many sdioc^ stni require these. Another area 
of concern was that of "pu^nl discipline.'' Student handbooks, with the 
approval of school board adoption, began to get a complete face-lifting with 
respect to suspenson and expulsion. The most offensive factors were related 
to that of fighting and bnnpng deadly weapons to school. Attention was 
also turned to the writing of specific dress codes and the wearing of long hair. 
Ihe area of school acti^ties to include club affiliation, social events, and ^il 
sports suffered a tremendous de-emj^iasis in program solely because minority 
students were expected to get involved. Once again, the ILl could be exhaus- 
tive, but it would serve no purpose. 

^ce those times and the crossing of many hig^ hurdles/ we now have 
a better insight of what is happening today within our schools. The impact 
of school desegregaticm toward curricular policies and practices has attributed 
great strides in the direction of serving as a positive agency in education. We 
have ta!:en on a greater feel for curriculum revision. IKthin this scope, diag* 
nostic teaching has emerged, teadiers are more attuned to the accountability 
process as well as the establishment of evaluative procedures for students. We 
have also seen meaningful and more inservice training in the area of teacher 
education. 

The Culturally Different 

Having singed out a number of appropriate and related changes that 
have taken place within the curriculum, the foremost question which comes 
to my mind is. ''What miplications do these changes cany for teacher educa- 
tion?" (we are talking about the culturally different now) keeping in mind 
the emphasis toward curricular policies and practices. 

One must take the attitude that this entire matter will never be resolved 
unless the constituents within the school society become hi^y sensitive and 
grossly involved in providing the kind of advantages -educationally and cul- 
turally to meet student needs. Assuredly, this will enable any ethnic group to 
compete successfully in an Interdependent society. I maintain that quatity 



applicants (Liespcctivc of ethnic groups) be kept a hi^ pnoniy foi those 
entering the field of teacher education. The professionalism and the leader- 
ship qualities u^Acld during the training penod cerlamly wUl make a sigmfi- 
cant difference at the completion of thdr training preparation. 

While the curriculum and disdplinaiy emphasis is all important to 
teacher preparation, the question of •Vho will do the job?" cannot go 
unanswered I remind you that our point of reference is not domgjust an> 
kind of job, but rather "who can do the most effective job possible?" 

I am most adamantly suggesting that teacher education programs <:an 
prepare young people for the realities of multicultural education. The major 
thrust in accomplishing this task lies some place between idenufying top- 
fli^t prospects and discerning their commitment toward domg an ouUtand* 
ingjob. 



Preparing Teachers for Muhicultuial Education 

Preparing teachers for a multicultural setting is a reality wilhm the 
domain of overall education. This is supported in the fact that since 1954 wc 
have experienced a tremendous increase in the number and percentage of 
mulii racial schools throughout the United States. Since the idea of "current 
trends** in teacher education curriculum is the last concept for consideration 
when we talk about upgrading an mstituUonal program, there li a danger in 
describing the atypical model for its successful implemenUtiun. Tins is 
especially so as we move toward the area of a multicultural education pro- 
gram, because in many instances this philosophy is foreign and new to tiic 
educational scene Yet. there are specific kinds of gcncraliJtations that can be 
appb'ed to an atypical program which will serve to facilitate the analysis and 
reaUzation of a current teacher program. 

L^t me dc>cribc a few ideas which may be identified as innovative prac- 
tices and may very well have great imphcations fur teacher preparation. 

L ne!d<entered instruction. This approach forces the instructors 
to confront reality in their teaching. It has always been recog- 
nized that by simply having the knowledge docs not ensure 
teacher expertise to create desired student behavior. 
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2. Evfy fidd expaience: Rrospectivc icachcis arc gjvcn opportani- 
ties to work i^thln the dassroom bepnning at the iitSbsasi 
throu^ the senior year. Not only does the tnunee get an eady 
exposure to sl qlls that ha ve to be mastered to become an effec- 
tivc teacher, it gives the indmdual^nrtJpporttadty^o-dcddcif 
fie really wants to teach. The cariy field experience also enables 
the tr^ee to approach the rest of-the curriculum from a reality 
peispcctive« T 

■{ 

3. Oimcai^ Saborutory or prmeticum cqmatce: Where other tech- 
niques are not feasible, it is important that dassroom experience 
be recreated and brought oa ^te for realistic traimng purposes. 
To fulfill this requirement, techniques utilized may veiy well be 
that of ^ulation and microteachlng. 

4. Indifidndization of instruction: More and more programs are 
providing opportunities for the pursuit of individual goals in 
learning situations that are different from the norm. This proce- 
dure has led to several new teacher education practices. Modulari- 
zation or minicounes is one aspect and competency-based 
curriculum is another. Ferformance-based teacher education has 
attracted a large number of advocates. A teacher's competency 
can be measured against objectives and the criteria for their 
achievement. Thus, demonstrated proficiency becomes the im- 
portant consideration rather than the accumulation of credits 
taken in spedfic courses. 

A fifth and final trend lies within the area of: 

5. Technology in the classroom: Tlie inacased use of technology 
has indeed affected teacher training. Audiotape recorders and the 
videotape recorders are often used in conjunction with techniques 
such as Flaunders* interaction analysis. Teachers were able to see 
themselves as their students saw them. They were also able to 
record their own teaching and analyze their strengths and weak- 
nesses by themselves or with experts. 

I am sure that you could probably add to this list other innovations 
that have expressed fmpL'cations for teacher education. 



Let us digress for a jnoment and retrace oar course on what has been 
jaid in tKs presentation. As a result of schod desegre^iion. *Tyhat has been 
the impact upon curricular policies and practices? With this in mind, what is 
needed to bring about the realities of multicultural education with emphasis 
on teacher preparation?** 

It cm be said with confidence that schod desegregation attributed to 
the awareness 2nd consciousness of mind in the area of curriculum revision. 
Changes identiiiedwere: 

Hwerkes: 

— Team Teaching 

— Differentiated Staffing . 

— Ability Grouping 

— IXagnof tic Teaching 

— Te^er Accountability 

— Behavioral Objectives 

— r Teacher and FupO Evaluation 

r- Increased Utilization of Multi-Ethnic Resource liaterials 

— Black Ifistory 

— Etimic Studies (black) 

— Inservice Teacher Training 

Policies: 

—"Discipline 

— Suspensions and Expulsion 

— Long Hair Guidelines 

— Transfer and Leave Policy (teacher and students) 

— De-emphasized Sports for Girls 

— De-emphasized Student Activities (dubs, social events) 

Areas having greater implications for teacher preparation are. 

Impiications: 

— Field Centered Instruction 

— Early Reld Experience 
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— aimed, Laboratojy or Pizcdam Experience 
2. MiCToteachlxsg 

b. Scsiubtion 

— Individualized Instruction 

a. Mimcourse 

b. Beifoxznaace-based education 

— Tecfandogy in the Oassroom 

a. Audiotape recorders 

b. Videotape recorders 

As professioaals with the potential power to chan^ things in local uni- 
versity settings, I uirge tcadicr educators to swmg into motion every possible 
idea to upgrade their teacher preparation program. When I interview teachers 
and prindpak for portions in our school district in the dty of Jackson, it 
never ceases to amaze me that new teacher prospects are not ready to teach. 
In fact, a greater portion of our time, if not two thirds of the ensuing year, is 
spent in trying to prepare that teacher for teaching. We have just got to do a 
better job than that. Profesrionals should not be afraid to experiment and 
wield power in the direction of an improved teacher preparation program. 
Assuredly, the products that are fed the public schools today to join the 
ranks as teachen of tomorrow, will be no better than the preparatioiwl input 
provided in the services they will be expected to render. 
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SCHOOL DESEGREGATION AND ITS IMPACT UPON PUPIL 
PERSONNEL POLICIES AND PRACTICES, AND TEACHER 
PERSONNEL POLICIES AND PRACTICES 
By 

KB.Pinkney 



The only justifi^tion for the existence of a school is its ability to edu- 
cate its students.^ 

As we meander through the decade of the 1970*s, we all roust accept 
the challenge of making education at all levels viable in what has became a 
tirly multicultural society. Like it or not, unless we as educators are able to 
live up to the reab'Ues of a multicultural education, our system is doomed to 
failure. We must seriously seek solutions to our problems and get on (beyond 
the rhetoric) with the business of providing an effective education for all 
human beings regardless of their cultural back^oimds. 

li of no value to continue identifying problems in education— the 
challenge is not a continued id(mtiiication of problems but the offering of 
specific, understandable solutions. If we are to live together as Americans in a 
democratic sodet>, we must, througih desegregated education, hasten the day 
that this nation's use of the ttrm "melting pot" does not cany different 
connotations or expectations mere]> because one happens to be of a different 
cultural background. The challenge beyond the "melting pot" uniquely 
awaits and belongs to educators. 

The late Dr. Martin Luther King once said, "We must learn to live 
together as brothers or perish together as fools/* As we examine the realities 
of multicultural education, we must realize that we are charged with the 
responsibilities of providing learning experiences for children who, though 
they are all human beings, are still all uniquely different. Parents and the 
general public are demanding and will continue to demand that we be held 
more accountable for the education of all children. The medical doctor does 
not use the same prescription for all patients, neither can we do this in edu- 
cation for the learning styles or rates of all children. Perfiaps in order to 
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avoid prgud^g children -dtitrmiusig thtit fates al such cari> age -we all 
need a dafly dose of Dr. Norman Vincent Peale's ?7re Ibwer of Fourive 
ThmJdng. along wlh Thomas A. Hanis* Im OK- You re OK. 

However, there are perhaps far too man> cntics among us -critics who 
seem to find it vef> cas> to place the blame for all the problems confronting 
educau'on today right at the "doorstep" of desegregation. This seems to be 
especially true m the innet dty, urt)an systems or systems with more than 
20 percent of a certain cultural group. I do not. I cannot, and I will not agree 
with those critics who are saying *1oud and clear" that public education is a 
cancerous case, especially in urban areas. The "power of posiUve thinking" 
gives me hope that desegregation is still an asset, not a liability , and the future 
of pubUc educau'on looks as bright as the flowers of spnng. Ladies and gentle- 
men, we have no choice and we cannot hope nor believe an> other way. 

We must prove false during this decade what Alvin Toffler says in his 
recent best seller. Future Shock, that: 

. . . Evidence mounts that one of our subsystems-Educa- 
tion is dangerously malfunctioning. What passes for education 
today in our "best" schools and colleges, is a hopeless anachron- 
ism. Parents look to education to fit their children for life m the 
future. Teachers warn that the lack of an education will cripple 
a child*s chances in the world of tomorrow. . , , 

Yet. for all this rhetoric about the future, our schools face 
backward toward a dying system, rather than forward to the 
emerging new society. 

Their vast energies are applied to cranking oui industrial 
men-people tooled for survival in a system that will be dead 
before they arc.^ 

One could go on and on idcntif>ing educators jnd |j>mcn alike suth as 
Goodman. Conant, and Sjlberman the list is endless with those who tend to 
collecU'vel> sa> that Schoo! systems (descgicgaicd. integrated, or call ii what^ 
ever you may) need a change. Tlierc must be alternative programs, void of 
changes for the sake of change in order tu avoid Toffler*s Future Shuck and 
prepare all children for mcsr.sngful niches in a pluralistic society. ^ 
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As we go forth rnth desegregation fadng the reahties of multicultural 
educatioD, pupQ peisonnd policies and practices, and teacher personnel 
policies and practices must reflect the changes and needs of this decade. We 
cannot sit idly by and fail to change our policies and practices to meet the 
needs of today's youth. One can no longer afford to offer conj|iaints and try 
to live with polides and practices that served a dual system yesterd^ and 
expect for tHtai to fulpll the needs of the •^ow generation*" in a multicul- 
tural educational systenu 

The pdides and practices of school personnel, especially the classroom 
teacfaen, affect in many different ways the kind of education that we will 
provide (h* continue to provide for such diverse cultures in our educational 
system. Pupil personnel p{3Jides and practices of yesterday must be revised 
. and/or changed if they are' to be of any value today. 

ftrmit me here to identify what seems to me to be changes that must 
ta^j ^ce among pupQ personnerdepartments which encompass psychologi- 
cal services, testing, social work services, counseling and guidance, etc. For far 
too long, even before desegregation, we have been identifying programs, 
tests and testing that were designed <oWy for one culture-middle-class white 
Americans. These instruments hav^ been used over and over again to di^- 
nose, prescribe and even in man< cases to prove that those from certain cul- 
tural bacl^ounds were inferior. 

It is generally known that for years, guidance counselors have focused 
their attention and services on too much administration oi on only those 
students who were going to Morehouse or Harvard. However, the record 
shows that a large percentage of students never arrived on any college or uni- 
versity campus. Counselors must accept the needed change of approach and 
"deal with" and render'service to all students, regardless of whetlwr they are 
college bound ox headed straight for the world of work. Counselors must 
realize that there ,are literally hundreds of opportunities for students other 
than going to college. They, and we, must accept the message and philosophy 
of one of my favorite writers, John Gardner, as stated in his book, Exceh 
lence, Gardner states that we must search for talent and develop and pursue 
excellence for all. He goes on to say that: 

We must expect each student to strive for excellence 
in terms of the kind of excellence within his reach. We must 
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recognize that there may be excellence or shoddiness in eveiy line 
of human endeavor ... an excellent {dumber is definitdy more 
admirable than an imcompetent philosopher. **Ihe society i^ch 
acorns excellence in i^umbing because plumtnng is a humble 
activity and tderates shoddiness in philosoj^y because it is an 
exalted activity will have neither good plumtnng nor good philos- 
ophy. Neither its jnpes nor its theories will hold water.**^ 

We cannot afford to focus all of our attention on a particular group or 
subculture. Q>unselors and other members of the persoimel team must shift 
gears and gjve full and equal attention and time to all students. Maybe those 
who are going to Morehouse or Harvard could peihaps very well do without 
the service or attention of pupil personnel services. 

As we continue our testing programs, we must, throu^ research, devise 
test instruments that will reflect validity and reliability for a multicultural 
educational program in a desegregated school system. We already know tfie 
most important rule is that tests should not be the sole reliance in identifying 
talent or success of the individual. Judgments and predictioiu of children's 
aptitudes and achievements should not be based, on test scores alone, but 
sliould be based on many kinds of evidence. Ihe important thing to under- 
stand and bear in mind is that every known measure of aptitude and achieve- 
ment has some failings. Ciuy by drawing upon a considerable variety of 
evidence can we be certain that our judgment is well-rounded and fair to all 
young people. This is especiaUy true for those who have been labeled as 
"culturally disadvantaged or culturally deprived.** 

Test materials too often reflect a certain cultural context or back- 
ground. It may well be that students know the answers but do not have the 
cultural context in which to express the answers. Accordingly, the norms, the 
frame of reference, so important for evaluating tests may not be relevant to 
some special groups ^pedally in a multicultural educational setting. Most 
authorities have agreed that the standardized tests ^ch are administered, 
and relied upon as predictors of success are all culturally biased. 

The policies and practices designed and utilized to a large degree in our 
school systems are somewhat outdated. There are evidences that the cunicu- 
lum designed yesterday largely for middle-class children has run the gamut 
and will no longer serve a viable role for desegregation during the I970's. 
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The attitudes and beliefs of teachers and adniimstntors in the past that 
played such a vital role in the formubtion of pobcies and practices will no 
longer suflice. We must re-evaluate our polides and practices as the need u 
evidenced in the large number of dropouts. It is reported that in a large urban 
city system in the East that absenteeism reaches at least 50 percent of the 
students daily. 

There are also evidences that far too many children are reading two or 
three grade levels below their present grade level. In addition, fai too many of 
them are graduating from high school unable to read. For many of them, the 
high school diploma merely represents the "bitter end." 

Educators must cease playing the role of the "supreme judge" which is 
evidenced through such comments and beliefs as, 'They just don't care/' or 
*The> don't want to learn to read," This kind of judgment and complaint 
generally becomes mere "cop-out" excuses for the purpose of exonerating 
the teacher and placing the blame on the students. Quite often the blame for 
many failures can be found sitting behmd the "big desk" at the front of the 
room and nowhere else. 

In desegregation, multicultural groups, especially blacks in our educa- 
tional system, expect and are looking for results, not excuses, for actions, not 
declarations of go^xl intent,. . . for substance, not form. They are tired of the 
use of the excuse that the> cannot read, but would beg of you as teachers to 
help them develpp their reading skills and thereby leam to read. 

In the urban public school system where I serve as assistant supennten 
dent, our superintendent. Dr. Thomas C Little, has declared an ultimatum on 
reading. He strongly believes and states openly that he caruiot and will not 
accept the fact that children in an urban or any other system cannot learn to 
read. The superintendent was quoted recently m IhtPTA Magazine m which 
he said: 

Tm tired of hearing excuses as to why children in urban 

schools can't read. 1 don't believe any of them I'm convinced 

that children from an urban school system, particularly children 
reared In poverty, need to read just as much as-if not more 
than-so-calicd advantaged children.^ 

He further states that: 
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Wc cannot afford to have unemployable ch3drcn coming 
out of our schools: graduates who cannot follow printed instruc- 
tions, graduates who cannot understand the terms of a credit 
purchase, instnictions on how to prepare a package of food. . . 

In a formal statement on reading to the SchoorSoard, he stated: 

I am convinced that reading must be made the number one 
academic priority in our schools. Parents have a right to expect it. 
If we fail to teach children to read, we have tied a millstone to 
their future.^ 

Dr. Little sUtes cmphaticaDy that the children in the Richmond Public 
Schods win learn to read. To make sure that they will learn to read a rigid 
remedial reading program has been set up. Teachers are required to take read- 
ing counes and reading and curriculum specialists have been hired in all 
schools. All other services within the system are being brought to bear upon 
the improvement of reading. Further increments and salary raises v.ill be 
based on tlie xdc played in teaching children to read. He states firmly that he 
will no longer accept any more excuses about reading for disadvantaged 
children. 

Reading is perha^ the key variable to learning and it must be perceived 
and taught that way regardless of former policies or practices. However, there 
are other variables and problems that must be adhe redjo and addressed. Dr. 
Kenneth B. Qark states that: 

The starting point is respect. Nothing else that we have to 
give will help very much if it is offered with a resentful, con- 
temptuous, or patrom'zing attitude ... one may assume that if a 
child is not treated with respect that is due him as a human being, 
and if those who are charged with the responsibiUty of teaching 
him believe that he cannot learn, then his motivation and ability 
to leam may become impaired. If a teacher believes that a child is 
incapable of l^ing educated, it is likely that this belief will in 
some way be commum'cated to the child in one or more of the 
many forms of contact inherent in the teacher'pupil relation- 
ship.^ 
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As we examine our pNDlides and practices and their impact upon an edu- 
cation for all Americans, permit me again to refer to the late Dr. Martin 
Luther King by using the title of one of his books and proposing a question 
at the same time. The title and question: Where Do We Go From Here? I 
think Harry L. MiUer offers some excellent challenges to us. Permit me to 
iait some of them with you. 

L In most cases', guidance arid counseling theory currently favo? 
mldd]e<lass mentality. For most black students, the counseling 
approach is much too passive, verbal, intuitive and seldom accom- 
modates the realities of the blacks* past, present or future. It is 
necessary to ex^ge in more aggressive counseling. Too often in 
far too many cases, student personnel workers have failed to 
address or adopt to the utilization of policies or practices needed 
for a multicultural educational system. ^ ^ 

2. We mutt stop here and now projecting failure for the disadvanr 
taged^ for those who happen to be culturally different. Studies 

^ have indicated a low performance expectancy on the part of 
teachers' acts as a self-fulfilling pro|^ecy. Too often teadiers use 
psycholopcal. tools and tests to reinforce and justify low predic- 
tions. Again, we must not continue projecting failure for child- 
ren, especially those in certain cultural groups. 

3. We must shift from overly slick professionalism of the pedagogue 
and work on the "helper'* princijJe. One must reach out and help 
someone before he can really teadi someone. Many students 
respond more favorably to helping than to a purely professonal 
approach. 

4. Teachers must be made more comfortable and less emotionally 
involved in teaching the poor and tiie disadvantaged or those who 
are culturally different. Using the "participatory experience,** 
teadiers can be helped to gaiii some insights concerning them- 
selves, how they perceive others, and how others perceive them. 

5. And teaching styles, as Riesman points out, will need to ac- 
commodate the manageable response and styles of all child- 
ren (culturally deprived, disadvantaged or the poor) if we hope to 
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individualize the tcaching-lcaming process. It is here that the 
instructional program must reflect positive changes. 

m 

Finally, as we face the realities of the educational needs for what has 
been labeled as the "cool generation/' our policies and practices must change. 
Tliere must be'-evidencc through some means of *'belongingness" on the part 
of all- children regardless of their cultural backgrounds. We cannot and we 
must not let the phyacal appearances of this decade-long hair, plaited hair, 
Woo^tock, drug culture, skin color, the clenched fist, hippies, or other char- 
acteristics that are so prevalent today--causc us to g^ve up or refrain from 
providing for the unique educational needs of today's youth. People are 
uniquely different and we must be about "our father s business" of providing 
an education for all of them. 

% 
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SOME BASIC UNDERSTANDINGS: 
TOWARD MULTl-EIHNIC EDUCATION 



Florence LopeU Roane 



From fnre basic assumptions, the imderstandings for the tczdmgr 
leaming process in multi-ethnic education may be deiived. The preprofes- 
sional group may be led to examine these basic assumptions and their derfvz- 
tives as a part of their practical experiences prior to student-teaching and 
responfible teaching- These basic assumptions undei]^d the planning to be 
done in preparation for teadiing, wbSlt at the same time they may be per- 
ceived to be parts of individualized teaching strategy. From them may be 
derived also the individual teacher*s conceptualizations of human attitudes 
and human values, since these are the major components of whatever may be 
the best adaptive form^of multi-ethnic education in the sdiools. 

In the first place, they must realize fully that all children experience the 
basic developmental tasks. All children pa^ throu^ the same progressve 
changes that come to human beings as they pass from infucy to maturity. 
There are certain characteristic modes of behavior expected during this 
growth process. The teacher must siwiyt keep in mind this human factor and 
that the individual grows as a feeling-thinking human being. Even when 
accept the individuaht> with which different human beings respond to these 
feeling-thinking areas pf life, we must realize that all children grow and 
mature throu^ these processes, as we recognize widespread discussions of 
cultural diversity and i^ultural pluralism, it is equally Important to recognize 
the human factors which make all cultures or ethnic groups equally worthy 
of respect and understanding by those who teach. The expectancies ;nust be 
projected through wide perspectives that allow outreach for all students. 
These young ones arc "so much of what one expects** during the eariy years 
ofleaming. * 

The second basic assumption is that the human being lives in what we 
know as the human community and is the creator of human culture. The 
needs of humanity are met through the interaction of the human being with 
other human beings and usually through Institutions of many kinds. The 
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school is one such institution. In Arocrica. the most far-reaching and exten- 
sive educational prpfjani has centered in a principle that led us to bchcve. **all 
men are cducaWe.** In recent years our cfTorts to meet this belief have noi 
been met with satirfaclion. Snce dcsefrcption, we have aiiribuied man> of 
the problems, now encountered, as comiz^ from the idea of mixed cultures, 
particularly those of the black and ofthe white. 

There is a sense in which the factor of slaveiy hangs like a dismal 
curtain over the entire plan. The myths which accrued from slavery fill the 
minds of Americans and inhibit our efforts to ^e all people the status of 
being HUMAN In fact, the institutions dedgned to promote the democratic 
ethos, have had difiiculty assessing the sutus of the black man as that of 
•*fuDy human." All too often, their actions behe their words. 

The black man. with the mark of oppresaon upon him has often ac- 
cepted the Inferior"* role, thereby adding more status to the "superiority** 
*roIe of the white, Ihe educative process is required to accept this basic 
assumption as a challenge, and organize the work of the educational instwu- 
tions in such a way that they may help to move the sutus of the black group 
from the andent role of "chattel** to that of *1iuman being.** 

The fini move toward this kind of realization was m the direction of 
labels h'ke "disadvanUged.** "culturally deprived.** etc. This onI> said, "you 
are human, but you ^re a culturally deprived human.** This label did not add 
status. 

The third bask assumption is that the psycho-soLial processes througli 
which human beings pass have caused different stresses m the mixed schools, 
the kinds of responses that come naturally to human beinp are nut accept- 
able in the frame of reference of the schools as the> function in the Asnmi^n 
sodcty The crises and stresses, known to man> as "racial conflicts** were not 
looked upon as behaviors from one group of children or youth to another 
group of children or youth but in terms of one race group to another. The 
everyday responses that human beings nomially give to each other in the give- 
and-take of living and being have been assessed with the overtones of *'racc" 
or "ethnic background** or "cultural difference.** Reinhold Niebuhr. m his 
book,. ChiUren of li^ht end Children of Darkness, described the problem of 
tK'c democratic ethos in these words: 
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Man's capacity for justice makes democracy possible, but 
man's mdination to injustice makes democracy necessary. (From 
the foreword J 

In Chapter 6 of Jules Karlin's book on Jifaiis Beharutr, the distinctions 
between prejudice and discrimination are made dear. 

Prqudice refers to a learned cuIturaJ pattern involving 
attitudes, not caaly changed and immune from direct frontal 
attack. 

Disciimlnatioo. on the other hand. des^p>e5 a spedfic over 
action, such as keeping Negroes out of schools, or denying them 
their constitutional right 

The author indicates that JUcriminath$n can be dirccth attacked, panicularly 
in a countiy where democratic ideals prevail. . . . 

We do see that as the years go by many forms of discnnimatjon have 
been attacked. . . . 

Impact of the sodal crisis on the behavior of people-children and 
teachers and all assodated with the schools has caused psychological 
problems, brinpng into focus high risks of infnngcnsent upon human teach- 
ing Such practices effect all diildrcn under its mnucncc. According to 
Frikson. wc enculturatc bask mistrust mstcjd of basit trust. shame and doubt 
instead of initiative, independence, sureness of the growing person s control. 
guUf instead of cooperation and healthful jiiupnation jnd mfenoniy instead 
of industnousncss. 

Vtc fourth bask 3ssuwpth$u is that preprofcssionals and classroom 
teachers paraprofessionaJs and guidance personnel, and all whw work with 
multiethnic groups are under obligation to understand the process of sociali- 
zation Tfiey need to see it as a scientific understanding and as a practical 
ingredient of their work in the schools. They need to know it as the "process 
by which human children bom potentially human bc.ome human, able to 
function within the sociclits in which they are born/* 

The patterns of enculturation found in the multicultural classroom 
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mcy be the point of departure for tnaldngleanuDfcoine alive in the diOdren. 
Xnmnng the patterns of cncultmation is the place to begin whzlem acqd- 
turatioa may be desred, in lAikb these very adaptable youngsters be^ to 
explore the languages^ s(x^ games, beliefs, imaginations and hopes of 
another group. Sir>ce there tnzy be as many as five different ethnic groups in 
ooe dassroom under one teacher, herdn^ we find a fertile opportunity for 
Bony appredatlcnxs, skills, interests, ideas and inquiries which will broaden 
the per:Q)ectiYes and the leaning outreach simultaneoudy. 

The fifth basic cssumption deals with self-Identity. This is a human 
jnatter as well. The black child in particular needs to first know acceptance 
as a human being, but most of all he must lesjn self-acceptance. Many banien 
may be removed when these children leam to see that their odor, hair, and 
natiiral features are ^all rii^t.** When he leams to look identifyingly at him- 
self, and like himself, then he v^ begin to look across at others with more 
sensitivity to acceptance of the others. This, of course, is basically the theme 
of Dr. Harris* I'm OK - You're Ok, But it needs teaching and developing 
throu^ the design of certain modeb that can effectively establish an environ- 
ment for the emergence of self-acceptance. 

One set of models must be created to deal with language. Norman 
Cousins in an editorial some yean ago, mentions the fact that 'language is an 
instrument, it is even more an environmenL** Julian Huxley said that the 
words men use not only expre^ but shape thdr ideas. 

When the children begin to talk they imiute the language of those 
whom they first hear in speech. When they come to pre-school and in the 
primary grades, it would seem psycholo^cally helpful if they could be 
allowed to tell what they want to express in whatever language, they can say 
it. . . . The full intent is to preserve their enthusiasm and self-image at the 
moment. The teadier can practice repeating what is said in a desirable form 
but only to encourage imitation. The teacher seeks to presenre a continuum 
of experiences during these early growth years, and therefore, the "forms'* 
to be used take second place, the ideas to be expressed, the experience to be 
related takes priority. The content of the child's experiences to be ^^stened 
to.** It seems that the language-experience approach preserves personality 
«4io}ene$s and pves rise to status more fully. This is much needed b> the 
black chUd, as well as others who are unstable, because of lackof belon^g, 
love and esteem. To follow Abraham MasIow*s, ToYfcrd a Psychology of 
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Bdng^ the patterns of language dcrdopmcnt which nurture selfetecm, feel- 
ing of bridging and care arc the ones to be followed at firsL As langu^ 
pnctices arc pursued in later school years, more and more the learning pro- 
oesKS aiui models iwll inrcdve the <Md and the youth in language patterns 
wiuch hdp him to discover the lands of speech identified with who he is^ w*o 
be is becoming and more particularly, the job-opportunity world. The dif- 
ference in patterns will then be associated with need. 

Some models for dealing with this problem are explored in a book by 
Wmiam W. Joyce and James A. Banics, Teaching the Language Arts to Cultur- 
aUy Diffm/;T OUdrai (Addison-Wcd^, 1971). These editors arc themselves 
one from the white culture and one from the black, they iiave examined alter- 
natwes. One essay in that book is by K«ineth R. Johnson which presents 
some teaching stratc^cs for models in this area. 

Identity, self-acceptance and sdf-csteem come * om the learner's oppor- 
tunity to (1) advance an idea and have it accepted; (2) ask a question- 
especially one that is in response, to a YOU-questioa asked of him, (3) make 
response to a YOU-<iuestion in irfiich he feds that the teacher will find his 
response worthy of oMiaderation, by reason of the attitude expressed when 
the inquiry said, "And what would YOU do about that. Repaid?" The 
tcadier is able to find suiublc "acceptance words"; when praise is not 
thought to be just the right thing at that moment. Also, the learner's contri- 
bution may be viewed as a possible altemathre to be further explored by the 
dass or a group in the class. 

Also, as EX Hail points out in the Silent Language, the teacher^s 
response may not be in words at all, but in a significant facial or bodily 
expression that has the same healthy effect upon the learner. 

The teacher is the significant one, and the learners wish for this re- 
sponse from the significant one more than from anyone else. 

During 1965. we learned much about the Flanders system of inter- 
action analysis It prelected the concern for verbal Interaction of tcadiers and 
learners. This would seem to be a very desirable model for classrooms, now 
mixed but with very little response from the black students. Especially in the 

schools one finds many black students non-partidpatory in the class- 
room activities* 
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In the Flanders model pupO growth toward the realization of self 
esteem u the result of relational responses between the teachci*s behavioi and 
the pupil s behavioi. One ma> see this as the teachei*s environment liftmg the 
tone of the class and giving opportunit> foi pupil-envuonment to fed secure 
and expres^e. 

The system demonstrates, the direct influences as those in which the 
teacher minimizes to the greatest possible degree the teacher s direction of 
pupils and allows them to make choices, avoids iiegative tones and creates 
the positive attitude, avoids leaunng, cnticizing and authoritative move- 
ments. 

The positive influences are indirect but contributing to esteem. 

— practices, of encouragement 

— use of the ideas advanced by the learners 

— acceptance of the feelings of learners 

— a continuous spirit of inquiry. 

The best classroom environment for development of "knowing** is one that 
lingers on after the scho' I da> is ended. When the learner has been led 
through the classroom activit> to discover ideas on his own, to experience 
value, and truth, and delight, to be appreciated and |o have chance to show 
appreciation "wanting to know" is ajive, the self feels worthy. 



Since black children live forever under the aegis that their freedom 
must be cjrncd. and that thc> must get on witli this search for freedom as 
mdividuah. a model for freedom is desired from grades K 12. This model is 
geared foi experiences that involve the learner in freedoms that enhance self 
acceptanu: and self identit>. The model would be more desirable if it were 
associated with something creative. 



Tite learner has freedom to choose a course of action, experi* 
nient« or other: 

Tlie learner has a freedom to examine alternative viewpoints in 
an issue or concern: 

Ihe learner has freedom to show appreciation for individual 




Another Model 
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differences in people, institutions, some act or go^'cmment or 
ot^ier. 

it 

For the Association of Supervision and. Curriculum Development. Robert R- 
Leeper was editor of the book. Humanizing Education. The Person in the 
Process (ASCD. 1967). One area in the book explores the Qimatc for 
Humaneness as presented by Chris Argyris (Yale Sdioo! of Industrial Manage- 
ment-Organization and Innovation). A model for preprofesaonals.and 
tcadien in service may wdl be created under this theme as it is explored by 
Argyris . dealing with establishing openness of climate in.the school, so 
that feelings can be explored, a concern foi receptivity and individuality and 
Airdly the development of *trust." This kind of model ma> require much 
time and expertise but Jt is defmitely needed m the multi-cuhural sctang. 

Another Model 

r 

^ Learners at cadi level (K-12) and at a higher degree of sentitivity in 
teaeher preparation levds. can participate in dialogue. Ihe land of dialogue 
that we need is supportive of the four wider goals of education and what- 
ever classroom goals support the major ones. 

Because people^ in society need to talk with each other, people growing 
up to assume the partIdpatoi> role in democracy need to leam the art of 
dialogue- 

According to Ruell L Howe in The Miracle of Dialogue Qitvi York, 
The Scabury Press. 1966), dialogue means that wc spend more tmie m help- 
ing people of difference to talk with each other. 

Barriers of inferiority, superiority and inequalities ma> be removed. 
The sUtus of the individual is increased when the mdividual finds out that 
he is related to another person in a meaningful wa> or that he has encount- 
ered a responsibility to a cause in which he finds others. We learn to face 
issues. 

A Model Symbol 

A multicultural symbol must emerge. Not a sign, because a sign is not a 
symbol Symbols grow out of times that ripen them for (he people who need 
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them. They draw a response from the people who need them. 

In Arthur Smith s book on TYcnsmcial Communication^ he indicates 
that the "imposition of a single symbol system onto a multi-ethnic popula- 
tion is one way to describe American soaet>/' This "symbolicimpcrialism*' 
needs to be transplanted b> a ^Tnbol that will ^omialize 4X»mmunication 
between differing and different people. 

The values and potentials of a multicultural society may become more 
thoroughly blended through the schools that recognize the beauty uf vanety 
and use such appreciation of difference to enrich the human society. 
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NO ONE MODEL AMERICAN 



A Statement on Multicultural £ducatk)n 



In an action reflecting its commitment to alleviating social problems 
through education, the American AssuciaUon *j( Colleges foi Teacher Educa- 
don established the Commission on Multicultural Edu,^tiun, The Commis- 
sion, formed in the aftermath of the Kent State and Jackson State tragedies, 
is the outgrowth of the Association's long histor> of involvement i.. ^ulldmg 
a more effective and humane soi.iet> through the betterment of teacher 
education. 

The Multicultural Statement is a significant product of the Commis- 
sion's work. The Statement, which was adopted officially in November, 1972, 
by the AACTE Board of Directors, was prepared foi AACTE, its member 
institutions, and other ^enters of highei learning as a guide fui addressing the 
issue of multicultural education. 

Commission nier.ibers caution that the term "multicultural" is not an 
euphemism for "disadvantaged.'* Rather, ilic Statement encompasses broad 
ethnic and cultural spheres. 

Tlic Statement, a product of Commission interaction witJi a number of 
higher education institutions and personnel, is presented 1 -rc in the mtcrest 
of improving the quality of society through an mcreascd social awareness on 
the part of teachers and teacher educators. 

Text of Multicultural Statement 

Muhicultural education is education which values cultural pluralism. 
Multicultural education rejects tiie view tliat schools should seek to melt 
away cultural differences or tlie view that sdiools sliould merely tolerate 
cultural pluralism Jnstead. multicultural education affirms tiiat scliools 
should be oriented toward the cultural enrichment of all children and youth 
througli programs rooted to the preservation and extension of cultural 
alternatives. Multicultural education rccogni/^s cultural diversity as a fact of 
life in American society , and it affirms that tins cultural diversity is a valuable 
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resource that should be preserved and extended. It aHinm that major educa- 
tion institutions should strive to preserve and enhance cultural pluralism. 

To endorse cultural pluralism is to endorse the prindple that there is 
no one model American. To endorse cultural pluralism is to understand and 
appreciate the differences that exist among the nation's citizens. It is to see 
these differences as a poative force in the continuing development of a 
society which professes a vviiolesome respect for the intrmsic worth of every 
irdividual. Cultural pluralism is more than a temporary acccmmodation to 
placate racial and ethnic minorities. It is a concept that aims toward a height- 
ened sense of being and of wholeness of the entire society based on the 
unique strengths of each of its parts. 

Cultural pluralism rejects both assimilation and separatism as ultimate 
goab. The positive elements.of a culturally pluralistic society will be realized 
only if there is a healthy interaction among the diverse grouj^ which com- 
prise the natiorrs citizenry. Such interaction enables all to share in the rich- 
ness of America's multicultural heritage. Such interaction provides a means 
for copuig with mtercultural tensions that are natural and cannot be avoided 
in a growing, dynamic society. To accept cultural pluralism is to recognize 
that no group lives in a vacuum that each group exists as part of an inter- 
related ^ple. 

If cultural pluralism is so basic a quality of our culture, it must become 
an integral part of the educational process at every level. Education for cul- 
tural pluralism includes four majoi thrusts. (1) the teaching of values which 
support cultural diversity and mdividual uniqueness, (2) the encouragement 
of the qualitative expansion of existmg ethnic cultures and their incorpora- 
tion into the mamstream of American socioeconomic ^d political life, (3) 
the support, of explorations ia alternative and emerging life styles, and (4) the 
encouragement uf multiculturalism, multilingualism, and multidialectism. 
While schools must insure that all students are assisted in developing their 
skills to function effectively in societ>,sucha commitment should not imply 
or permit the denigration of cultural differences. 

Educational institutions play a majot role in shaping the attitudes and 
bchefs of the nation s youth. T!.csc mstitutions bear the heavy taskof prepar- 
mg each generation to assume the rights and responsibilities of adult life. In 
helping the transiti9n to a society that values cultural pluralism, educatiopal 
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institutiolu murt provide kadcrSup for the development of individual com- 
mitment to a $ocial system -where indiWdual worth and dignity are funda- 
mental tenets. This provision me^ that Khook and coUeges must assure that 
their total educational process and educational content reflect a comnutmcnt 
to culturd i^uralism. In addition, tpecM erajAasis pro-ams must be pro- 
vided where all students are helped to understand that being different 
connotes neither superiority nor inferiority; programs wfierc students of 
various ^social and ethiic backgrounds may ieam freely from one another; 
programs that help different minority students understand who they are, 
wbcrt they are gdng, and how they can make their contribution to the 
society in which they live. * 

Colleges and universities engaged in the preparation of teachers have a 
central role in the positive development of our culturally pluralistic society. 
If cultural iJuralism is to become an integral part of the educational process, 
teadicn and personnel must be prepared in an environment \rfiere the.com- 
mitment includes such factors as a faculty and J^of multiethnic and malti-. 
racial character, a student body that is represen tative of the culturally diverse 
nature of the community being served, and a culturally pluralistic curriculum 
that accurately represents the diverse multicultural nature of American- 
society. . ' 

Multicultural education programs for teachers are more than special 
courses or special learning experiences grafted onto the standard program. 
The commitment to cultural pluralism^ must permeate all areas of the edu- 
cational experience provided for prospective teachers, "fe 

Multicultural education reaches beyond awareness and understanding of 
cultural differencca. More important than the acceptance and support of 
these differences is the recognition of the right of these different cultures to 
exist. Hie goal of cultural pluralism can be achieved only if there is full rccog- 
m'tion of cultural differences and an effective educational program that makes, 
cultural equality real and meaningful. The attainment of this goal will bring a 
richness and quality of life that would be a long step toward realizing the 
democratic ideals so nobly proclaii.:ed by the founding father* of this naticMi. 
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"IS THE GLASS HALF-EMPTY OR HALF-HLLED?*' 
IS MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION A RESPONSETO 
A GENUINE CONCERN FOR THE ENHANCED 
EDUCATIONAL OPFORTUNiriES OF ALL 
OR IS IT ANOTHER SLOGAN? 

By 

Pau!B.Mohr 



Today wc have before us **No One Model American," a statement on 
multicultural education which was prepared b> the members of the AACTE*5 
Commisnon on Multicultural Education. It is a "manifesto** such that, when 
presented, one can eas3y be moved either by the grandiloquence of the 
speaker on that topic or by the substance of the Statement itself. 

I have often reflected upon the contents of the Statement and I have 
been seized with moments of hope at times, and then at other moments with 
despair. I have often asked myself - Is this statement another exercise in 
futility, or is it a launching pad for a total ^commitment on the part of 
AACTE and its constituenb io a genuine concern for God*s children of the 
worid, be they *T)rown, yellow, black or vMitr for after all as the song 
implies, **they are precious in ffis sight.'* (Heasc forgive the moment of 
nostal^, but I am reminded of a song we learned when I was a child, "Jesus 
Loves All the Children of the Worid," viWch alludes to much of what the 
Statement intends to reflect.) 

Between my moments of hope and despair, I keep recycling the theme, 
"Is the Glass Half-Empty or Is It Half Filled?" Are we here today to react to 
a crisis situation as evidenced b> the chaotic conditions of the public school 
systems, or are we here to "get on the good foot" by heralding the multi- 
cultural statement as the embodiment of the modem-day ten commandments 
in which we enrichen our lives. b> enhancing educational opportunities foi 
all? 

Are we here at this meeting to talk about multicultural education just 
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to be fashionable? Arc wt talking ^bput **No One Model Amencan** because 
tlm is a pedagogical fad snapped up la professional jargon in which we can 
do some ego tripping by engaging in esotenc 4.onversatians that arc sunilai to 
many educational endeavors **fun of sound and fury,** yet sj|?ufying 
nothing. 

Does the statement on multicultural education really imbue us with the 
firm profesaonal dedication that wul enable us to assume fai greatei leadei 
ship in strengthening oui teacher education programs m ordet that oui 
products can pve more than life service to multicultural education? 

!s the ^ass half-empty or is it half filled? 

I raise aU of these questions because I think there ts a stingjng indict- 
ment against man> uf us foi not creating and perpetuaung the hnd of system 
we seek to promulgate. The literature is full of references to out failure to get 
light with ourselves first, and then to do justice to our constituents. 



Racism vs. Ethnocentrism 

There is another .nag^g thought that provokes m> concern, that is, 
are we reall> addressing ourselves to obliterating racism or ethnocentrism? 
*^Essentiall> 'ethnocentrism* means nut understanding people different from 
oneself It is a form of cultural nearsightedness or cultural astigmatism. Eth- 
nocentrism is a preoccupation with one*s own cultural subgroup, a lack of 
awareness of other cultures, of man in other settings, of different wa>s of 
being human/' Ethiiucentnsm takes on a globaLzed perspective when viewed 
against the background uf mtemational affairs. The increasingl> interdepen 
dent nature of the modem world places a heav> burden on the educational 
^ stems of all nations to reduce ethnocentrism. This becomes even more 
meaningful v^en we consider the fact that b> the year 2000, five billion of 
six bilh'on people who live on earth will be non-white, whatever that means. 

'A more dramatic expression of the point I wish to make is the fact that 
the United States has provided almost one hundred >ears of schooling for the 
Sioux Indian rution with mostI> non Lakota speaking teachers. The result 
has been a 100 percent dropout rate during that same period of time. 
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The Americzn brandi of ethnoocntmm oi tht acculturation of the 
Indian nation has produced some other results: 



J- The loss of 90 miffion acres of land since 1887; 

2 Reducticm of the average life expectancy to a mere 44 yeais, 

3. A dropout rale that is twice that of the national avera^; 

4 A nation with 60 percent of the people having less than an eighth 
grade education: 

5 Seventy-five percent of the people with incomti of less than 
$3,000: 

6. Forty percent of the people who arc unemjdoyed. 

I am reminded that a sunHar description was made of people v*o were 
a part of the Watts Revolution. 

Indians have yet to reach that level of frustration. However, they have 
gotten around to displaying automobile stkkcu that state "Custer had it 
coming.** 

That ugly phrase 'Vhite racism** appears to be like a ghost, you try to 
close your eyes in the hopes that it will go away. However, too many publi- 
cations have dealt with this issue. Consequently, I feel compelled to^ptestnt 
the issue, fortifled by the contents of Institutiunal Raasm m America. Raaal 
luilaiian w the Public Schtpoh. Teachers fur the Real UiprlJ. America's Other 
Children, and Oisis in the Gassnfom. 

Dr. James Be^^k of the FAMU Florida SThool Desegregation Consulting 
Center suggests that "No One Model American*' is defiuent in jts svupc^nd 
potential for the partiwjlai reason that "it fail^ to revugmzc ^nd jddrcs^ itself 
to the basiv underlying «^usc cf why <.ultural pluialism und inultKthnic cdu 
cation are primarily missing in our institution in the fust plate. The basit 
cause to which I refer is institutionalircd v^hite racism. Institutionalised 
racism here refers to those policies, practices, norms, and cxpcctaUons which 
operate and serve the interest and advantage of white people, and are anti- 
thetical to the goals of multicultural education.** 

*Tu believe that viable programs of multicultural cducanon can be 
developed without first dealing with white racism is an illusion. For exam- 
ple the failure of many compensatory education programs and innovative 
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tedmiques wiiidi were dessgaed to prcKnote equal opportunities, re^>ect fox 
indhidualp hunnmsm, etc^ demoostrztes the inevitable disaster of foomng 
on the manifest weakness rather than upon the basic stxb^uial force tMA 
perpetuated the weakn^ in the first place/* 

I feel that the AACTE Statements if related in a meaningful way with 
systematic strategy of eliminating white tzasm, would be a fa more useiiil 
document. 



Educational Institutions and Multicultural Education 

A part of the Statement on Multicultuntl Education focuses upon the 
educational institutions that ^la> a major role in shaping the attitudes and 
beliefs of the natioi/s youth/' In playing, that major role, wc a^in must^ 
recognize that we are producing graduates who confuse race, class, and ethnic 
bias with academic standards. Further, our graduates are bebg placed in 
school systems that reinforce racism overtly and covertly, some of trfiich 
happens to be accomplished by the omission and insenati^l^ that the 
authors of the aforementioned publications report. 

We note in ^'No One Model American** that cultural pluralism rejects 
as^milation and separatism as ultimate goals. However, we should observe 
that black separatism is a manifestation of frustration with ±t sy stem for 
pretending to ameborate social ills, yet permitting a license to continue doing 
business as usual. A good example is the so<alled integration of universities. 
The mere fact of sayidg our schools are integrated is no sine qua non for en- 
riched eduuational opportunities. The confiontation at Cornell attests to this. 
Ken Qarke furthei substantiates this u>ntention b> asserting that the white 
iifStitutiuns have proven tu be ps>chologiwal]> insecure for man> black stu- 
dents. Perhaps this h a result of not making the climate conducive for the 
appropriate exploitation of universit> resources b> the black students 

Quite sometime ago, Carl Rowan wrote of black separatism as "a 
montage of the plainl> sensible and the patend> absurd. It is replete with 
contradictions, bom of pride and insecurit> , loneliness and mob psychdogy , 
a new sense of powex and new feelings of impotence. It is a tragic indicator 
that black people m Amen^ toda> l)ave onI> haz> goals, and no real hope of 
reaching them/* 
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Rowin alto ^x)ke of the peed for intdtectualsec^ 
iaducicg the demand for black studies Uuf^t by blacks and for bbclc stu* 
dents ocly. Here, sf&n, we nose the questioa* is the ^a« half-empty, or is it 
half-iSkd? Did institutions ztttmpt to proyide social security or intellectual 
security or was Black Studies an ''oinate*' enabling students to set on a radal 
*doud nine" that provided a temporaiy sensation? 

^ Many of us can jgrec that few univemtics wanted toleptimire black 
st\idit$. Some saw it as a temporay system "grafted" onto a curriculum to be 
dissipated by time and attention to more popular interests. 

We need to be remiaded that the establishment of ethnic centers-be 
fcey black, Me^ocsn, or Indian -is a neccsa^- fox the development of radal 
pride It is secessaiy because histoiy has obliterated our cCTtribution to 
manldDd, If also is nece^ary because the sui^ivd of maakmd is predicated y 
upon our a<xeptanceof eveay man. 

It b only fitting that I recognize the dSeraraa that exists relative to 
cnhandng educational opportunities for all- The problem is so pervasive and 
eJusive thai we educators hardly know how to deal with it. We have tried to 
use ^^ous terms and ^^irases to describe the condition. We began widi the 
concept of bi-radal education and cross-cultural education. Now, we are con- 
iroated with such terms as multicultural, multi-ethnic, interethnic, and intex 
cultural, as opposed to ethnocentrism. 

This leads me to believe that many of us who are unconvinced feel 
there is a need to study the need for multicultural education. We ask. Is the 
problem a problem or is ±e purpose for presenting the problem purposive 
enou^ to warrant attention? 

If there is a need to study the need, will the redundancy be rdterated 
as reported in Teachers for the Real World? 

Moreover, are we to be engulfed in difficult declensions and pretentious 
IMuadigms characterized by most professors? As you know, most university 
professors who profess to a particular position in this matter of multicultural 
education prefer to acknowledge anonymity tc the callous colleagues of our 
company. 
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Tafang advantage of the opportunity to furthei paraphi2se B.E. Martin 
who reports on "AStud> of the Study J* wt to prematurely c<x)clude that 
the problem of multiwuitural eduction xs wonwluded when a Jeai and kajtiosc 
compcdium of condusicMis is brought to a close? 

In conduson. I wish to quoie the words of Raulo Frcire who said, **No 
pedagogy whith is truly liberating can remain distant from Ihe oppressed by 
treating Ihem as unfurtunates and by presenting fox theii emulation models 
from among the oppressors.** Education, in Freire's words, becomes **lhc 
piawticc of freedom,** the means by which wp deal critically and creatively 
with reality. 

^'No One Model Amencan/* a provocative statement, can become a 
working dutumeni ox a dormant documentary such as the Kemer Report 
It remains wiih us to seek our date with destiny by losing oursdves in the 
cause of multicultural education. 
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HUMANISM AND THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 



By 

FaulB.Mohr 



The ^concept of huraanism in the public school system has become 
hiiJily popular within the p2st decade. Some authority figures trace this 
concept to a great dissatisfaction or disaffection with schools that were 
established for the mass production of graduates, minimizing individuality 
and freedom. Consequently, the humanistic school emerged with major 
emjrfiasis on the affective dimenaons of learning. Humanistic schools cannot 
be void of humanistic teachers. Consequently, this brief presentation will 
focus upon "Humanism and the Classroom Teacher." 



Role Models 

Rather than deal with the presentation in an abstract, theoretical 
manner, it appears to be rather appropriate to single out specific role models 
that cut across racial, ethnic and cultural lives inasmuch as they represent a 
microcosm of a cadre of teachers who '"buck the odds" daily. Martha Marian 
Stringfellow, a South Carolinian who was named teacher, of the year in I97I 
by Look Magazine and the Cbuncil of uiief State School Officers immedi- 
ately comes to mind. I guess I want to be lavish in praise of her because I 
vividly recall how one of her students described Mrs. Stringfellow who is 
white. The student wrote fonner President Nixon. **I am one of the black 
children in Mrs. Stringfellow*s class. She make me feel important. She love 
us all." 

Martha looked upon her first graders at Lewisville Hementaty School in 
Chester County as individuals. She sees all students as individuals who 'Vome 
to you with a feeling of trust, and that*s the first thing youVe got to do-get 
them to trust you," shz said. As I continued to marvel about Martha*s accom- 
plishments while writing this speech, I remembered what Bunnie Smith stated 
in Teachm For the Real World. He said, "Our teaching can become more 
humanized if we recogm'ze differences." Martha recognized that her students 
were different than those she taught twenty years prior to her return to the 
classroom in the 60's. She felt they were . . harder, lacking closeness," and 
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the> seemed to need help. As a result.sheset about to ^.reate ^relaxed leam 
ingdtuations/* using as prime tools praise and gentle prompting. 



Another paradigm of humanism appeared when Kha Dennard. a FAMU 
graduate, was selected as Mm Beach Count> Teacher of the Year for 1974. 
This black teacher was described b> youngsteis in her fourth grade gifted 
vlass as stnct. However, reporters whu interviewed her students acknowledged 
that it was a special kind of strictness, undergirded with an obvious concern 
fox each student as an individual. The> further report that it s a strictness 
which seems to be enjoyed even by the students who mentioned it. 

Oiris Kane said, *'I think Mrs. Dcnnard is nice. She's more stricter than 
other teachers and she won't let anyone get avwy with something." 

Here, we have two models of humanism. One model is dramatized by a 
skillful white teacher working with disadvantaged blacks in a rural South 
Carolina Count>, Another model is personified by an innovative, dedicated 
black teacher who is highl> successful with gifted children in afEuent Palm 
Beach Count> that are assigned to her school from the town and other areas. 

These are two role models that are worthy of emulation. WhUe I extol 
then avvomplishments, I hasten to sa> that the> are but a.miaocosm of the 
humanism that flows from teacher to student. I suppose that we can draw 
many vonJusiuns about humanisi« from the role models I presented. One 
conclusion is. The teacher is the center of humanism in the classroom. 

a. She stands as a centrifugal of humanism in that her attributes of 
humanism flow from her to reach those whom she teaches. 

b. She stands as a centripetal of humanism in which her attributes 
of humanism illicit appropriate student response to her. 



HumanisT) Described 

But what )S this elusive thmg called humanism? Webster describes it 
essentially as a manifestatiun of having the feelings and dispositions proper 
to mankind, benevolent, tender, merciful. If v/e could accept such an over- 
simplified definition, there wouLl haiJ!/ be an> need for toda>*s discussion. 
However, the mere fad that humanism <ilsu has the connotation of the demal 
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of the dhinity of Christ, and the maintciunoc of the perfectibility of humin 
mture without the aid of grace, makes the topic of Hununism more of a 
neccttty than a luxury. In the name of humarusm. we have done some 
strange things to our fellow-man! In the name of Christianity we have done 
jomc strange things to our fellow-man! This has been accompUshcd because 
we have interprcttti these concepts for our own good rather than for the good 
of others. 



Historical Context 

If we place the concept of humanism in a historical context, we get a 
strong justification for the pcrcmual concerns of humanism. As far as 
America is concerned, some forefathers who came here as English immigrants 
seeking freedom from /eligious intolerance, actually imposed relipous intoler- 
ance uponthe rutive Americans who were alreadjj here. 

The goals of the Viipnia Colony, for instance, were \ . . 
fint to preach and baptize into Christian ReU^on and by propo- 
gation of the GospeU, to recover out of the anns of the DiveU, a 
number of poore and miserable soules. wrapt up unto death, in 
almost invinceable ignorance . . . and to add out myte to the 
Treasuiey of Heaven. 

The rcUgious fanaticism of the English immigrants forced them to 
believe that the native American's ignorance of the English God meant mferi- 
ority on the part of native Americans. From the justiflcatory ideology of the 
English immigrants came the syndrome, 'The only good Indian is a dead 
Indi^.*' 

One caiTobserve that the fall-out of the native American-English mimi- 
grant ^conflict was the evolution of monoculturalism in which the culture 
of the' native American war 2n aien culture. Consequently, we became 
embroiled in ethnocentrism. Here again, wc must convey the subrie connota- 
tion of ethnocentrism as believing that one's own race is superior. 

The ideas of ethnocentrism and monoculturalism were driving forces 
in the implementation of the melting pot concept of America where people 
of diverse ethnic backgrounds (people having the same physical and cultural 
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traits) were asdmilated into one big super culture. For a time, the melting 
pot concept was popular because the domiriant culture had a Idiid of cavalier 
benevdence toward the oppressed who were concerned more with survival 
than with asamilation. 

While survival was the ke> theme of the first generation of immigrants, 
the second generation thought the> heard the siren call of welcome to the 
social cHques, clubs, and institutions of the Host Culture. Many of them 
leasoned that Iv> League manners and behavior, and a Brooks Brothers suit 
would enable them to enjo> the accoutrements, the personal benefits of the 
Host Culture. Unfortunately, that kind of assimilation into mainstream 
culture did not suffice. 

As a result of rejection in this manner, many ethnic enclaves developed 
and monoculturalism was neutralized partially by the concept of bicultural- 
ism. As we make additional historical recollewtions we recognize that the past 
decade has produced a call for multiculturalism and the remnants of human- 
ism. 

Wars that threw cultures together in order to survive and conquer, 
revolutions that polarized cultures, and modem technology that drew cul- 
tures together, signaled the need for concentrated efforts of humamsni. The 
boundaries of the United States may well have been suffiaent for band-aid 
treatments of multiculturalism because a dominant culture still prevails 
stateside The international dimension, so often overlooked, has enlarged the 
focus to humanism, however. 

Pearl, Bums and Foster, in their introductory chapter to Teachers for 
the Real World, report: 

The world we live in is overwhelmingly non-white. By the 
year 2000, five billion of the six billion people who live on the 
earth will be non-white. (Non-white is not a precise description zl 
skin color but rather a designation of those people ,7ho, until 
recently, lived under the control of colonial powers.) Political 
power is grovdng in the east and the south. Asia, Africa, and 
South America are the areas of greatest population growth and 
potential economic development. For the United States these 
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awesome facts meant that we must leam to find an accommo- 
dation with the non-white worid different from that attempted 
in the past. 

The authors assert, in essence, that humanism is more a matter of 
survival rather than one of economic interest. Therefore, the classroom 
teacher sh'^dd sec herself as one functioning in a setting that is conducive 
to making every student a citizen wiio contributes to the whole of society, 
rather than that portion of society the teacher was bom and raised in. 

If the rationale for pursuing the theme of Humanism and the Oass- 
looni Teachcj has not been as forceful, let me repeat for emphasis that how 
well we deal with our students and ourselves will determiie what legacy we 
feave the next generation. 

"Humanism^ Characteristics 

EaiUer, I gave two shining examples of teachers whom I thought in- 
stilled humanism in their classrooms. I did so from the frame of reference 
that the teacher is the center of humanism. From the success stories of 
Martha and Kha, I tried to develop a shopping list of characteristics of 
humanism. In developing that shopping list, I compared it with one developed 
by publfc school officials. From a list of 206 descriptive terms found on stu- 
dent tcacliing evaluation ^-^mis of 328 NCATE-accredited institutions, the 

"public school officials rated 29 terms as having the greatest value for predict- 
ing success. Using this check list I determined that Martha and Kha had such 

. attributes as: ' " ^ 

Enthusiasm - First of all it appeared that the two had overall 
enthusiasm. Secondly, they were enthusiastic about teaching, and 
thirdly, they appeared to be able to stimulate enthusiasm among 
their pupils. 

Respect - Respect for pupUs and respect of pupils. Such respect 
enabled them to provide for individual differences, to be fair and con- 
sistent, and to have an imderstanding and interest in their pupils. 
Further, the reciprocation of respect enabled the two outstanding 
teachers to have good teacher-pupil rapport tact, and the abihty to 
solicit pupil cooperation. 
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EmotkmmUsm — What kind of emotionalism do Martha and Kha 
have? I would sunnise that theirs was the kind that was characterized 
by stability, maturity, a prope^ attitude, and mental alertness. 

Competence — Certanly these two role modck were competent 
in the technical sense that they had*good teaching skills, had good 
knowledge of subject matter, exhibited a deare to improve, were well 
organized and had control of their classrooms. 

I thmk we can pursue the matter of characteristics among humanistic 
teachers if we consider what some authority figures say about humanism. 
Alton Harrison of Northern Illinois University las forged a personal 
individualizedThumanistic {Mosdphy of education in which he asserts: 

I have conje to believe that each person is bom with a 
unique potential and that education should not only respect Uiis 
individuality, but create programs conducive to its growth. I 
believe that^ learning is natural for man; that every individual is 
motivated by .latural curiosity and a desre for inner peace and 
happiness. Like Emerson, I am convinced that learning could and 
should be an enjoyable experience. While recognizing the import- 
ance of cognitive development in education, I regard affective 
development to be of equal importance, 

Carl Rogers, in his work Freedom to Learn, stat«: 

The facilitation of signiflcant Jeaming rests upon certain 
attitudinal qualities which exist in the personal relationship 
between the facilitator and the leariier. 

Rogers does not see the faciUtation of learmng as bemg necessarily a func- 
tion of teactung skills, curricular planning, use of audio visual aids, pro« 
grammed learning, lectures and presentations, or an abundance of books- 
although each may at one time or another be important resources, 

C.H. Patterson, in an article on *The Preparation of Humanistic Teach- 
ers,*' highlights such characteristics as '"empathetic understanding, respect or 
warmth, and genumeness. It is therefore apparent that teacher education 
must center upon the feelings, attitudes and beliefs of the teacher, including 
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attitudes toward himself, or the sdfconcept.** 



Muesi^ and Copn, in an artidc *To Humanize Schools,** describe 
*omc te*dien as: loving, scnathrc, erapalhctic, accepting, imaginative, 
Iivel>r^ coloifj], humorous, thou|Jitful, gaierous, candid, charismatic.*' 

Art Combs and his associates, proponents of humanistic teachers, con* 
ducted studies that indicated good teachers differ from poor teachers in their 
attitudes and beUefs. They found good teachers as compared to poor teadicrs 
perceived otheis as: 

1. able rather than unable 

2. friendly rather than unfriendly 

3. worthy rather th^ unworthy 

4. internally lather than'extemally motivated, or controlled 
* 5« dependable rather than undependable 

6. helpful father than hindering . 

The studies also indicated that good teachers perceive themselves as 
more adequate, trustworthy, worthy, wanted and identified with others. 
Ihus, their beliefs about themselves and their self-concepts arc different from 
poor teachen. 



Each of you is prepared to contend that I have offered you nothing 
new. You may further contend that you reflect that center of humanism in 
your classroom. If you are the centers of humanism, you are to be com- 
mended! However, the majority of schools and universities throughout this 
nation prevents us from treating the topic of "Humanism and the Classroom 
Teacher*' with benign neglect. 

If we take a cue from Alton Harrison and the rest of the education 
critics, we have found that the conspicuous lack of humanism in classrooms 
has resulted in schorfs which appear to be *!. . . reprcsove factories whose 
main purpose at the elementary level is custodial and at the upper level, 
utiUtarian." 



The Other Side of the Coin 
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Erik Erikson au^ the dioms of a annlar soog. He says, and ! quote: 
Tbc moct deadly of all possibk sias x$ the mutilation of adukTispirit** 
Consequently, Chades SHbennan, in his book Oiss In The Oassroom, 
zepbrts that it is not possible to spend any prolong period Yxsting public 
school dassrooms without being appalled by the mutilation visble eveiy- 
idiere-mutilation of spontandty, of joy in ieiming, of pleasure in creating 
a sense of self- The public schools are Tdllcis of the dream'.** Not only hare 
some schools become kiUeis of the dream, they have the concomitant of a 
spiral of failure for future generations. 

ffistory has many analo^es that can bring into focus the concern for 
the Sfval of Failure blacks are sure to experience as a result of the loss of 
conti(d over education for themselves. 

I make reference to "Spiral'* because it g?ves the connotation needed 
to dramatize the seriousaess of our dilemma. As you may recall, a^nralisa 
curve **ich continuously recedes from a center or fixed point while continu- 
ing to revohre around it. As an infant and a child, the black Idd's center of 
existence revohres «ound the limited and protected environment provided 
him by ins parents. As he becomes older, his environment is expanded to 
Include home, church, the school, and society at large. Each bombards him 
with changing customs and mores that are more likely to be alien to his 
existence. 

The plight of Puerto Ricans provides us with a historical analogy that 
reflects their spiral of failure. 

Accordbg to a 'Summary of Perceived Needs of the Puerto Rican 
Community ,** presented to a United Sutes Senate Ccnurattec on Equal Edu- 
cational Opportunities in 1960, of all Puerto Ricans 25 yean of age or older, 
87 percent had dropped out without graduating from high school- The rate 
of dropouts for eighth grade was 52^ percent. In 1968-69, the dropout rate 
for Puerto Rican students by the twelfth ye^ of schooling was 80 percent 
compared with 46 percent for black students and 28.9 percent Anglos. 

Presently, no more than 5 percent of Puerto Rican college-age youth 
arc moving on to higher education, the rate for the blacks being IS to 20 per- 
cent, and for the general population, 45 percent. According to a report from 
Aspira, an organization for Puerto PJcans which works with the educational 
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problems of Ptserto Ricza youths, the dropout rate foi Pacilo Rkans admit 
ted to cdBe^ is 60 percent 

In Much, 1971,2 jteport W2S presented to the New York Stat. Board of 
Regents in mizich it stated that of the 1.1 million sradents, 25 percent 
(25J0O0) are Puerto Rican, only 3 percent (1600) of the studcnU who re- 
ceived academic diplomas were Puerto Rican. In School District 7, 65 percent 
(TOfiOO) of the students arc Puerto Rican. However, there are only three 
piindpals and assistant principals of a total of 91 who are Puerto Rican. In 
this same District, of 1 580 teadiezs, only 55 are Puerto Rican, of 32 guidance 
counselor, only one is Paerto Rican. Ihe person who made the report 
asserts: ^If one or two children are failing in a ctass, periiaps there is some- 
thing wrong with those children, but irfien 73 percent of a district is failing, 
there has to be something wrong with the schools.** 

Ihe situation for Qticano students is similar to that of Puerto Ricans. 
In the Southwest, the average Chicano child has only a 7th grade education. 

College enrollment is infinlteaimally small. In California where 14 per 
cent of public school students are Chicanos, less than one4ialf percent of 
college students at the sevien campuses of the University of California are 
Chicanos. 

The litan> of statistical facts can be extended to reflect the position of 
discomfort minorities fmd themselvci m relation to equal educational oppor 
timity. Hopefully, legal intervention wiD provide the leverage needed to 
enhance the cadre of humanistic teachers who are greatly needed if eveiy 
dtizen of the United States is to realize his full potential. 



Probably no aspect of our indrpidud lives is of greater 
importance than our relationships with other human beings. 
From the time life begins human relationships fadlitate learning 
when they are good and block learning when they are bad or 
missing. Satisfaction or deprivation of satisfaction of the universal 
basic need to be Weed and needed, to belong to and be wanted, 
no matter how different one may be, reverberates through one's 
Ufe. 

-Gertrude Noar 
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